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JOHN HELD’S 
MAD WORLD 


by Russell Lynes 


In oNE OF several large scrapbooks of the life and times of John Held, Jr., the 

cartoonist who sometimes seems to have invented the nineteen twenties for 

his own humorous purposes, there are newspaper clippings about a severe 

accident that befell him in March ı925 while riding at his Connecticut 
ү farm. Held's horse bolted, threw him and kicked him; his face was badly 

torn and he suffered a severe concussion. In the typewritten notes which 
accompanied the clippings there is this statement: “John claimed (in 1941) 
that “he had achieved no success until after a horse kicked him in the head, 
and that's no lie.’ " Reporting many months after the accident on Held's re- 
covery, his neighborhood paper, the Westport Herald, said: “The doctors 
stated at the time of the accident that Held would most probably live, but 
would never again lead a normal life, and he never did!” 

At the instigation of the director of the Herron Museum of Art in Indian- 
apolis and with the permission and guidance of Held's widow (he died in 
1958) 1 have spent several hours with the scrapbooks which she has been 
working on for several years. They are a delightful miscellany of letters, 
drawings, clippings, reviews interspersed with Mrs. Held's recollections of 
remarks made by her husband and stories told by him of his career before 
she knew him (there were three previous Mrs. Helds). At no time, so far 
as I could tell from the scrapbooks, had Held's life ever been what is generally 
thought of as “normal.” Held was not an eccentric, but he was most certainly 
an individualist. He is said to have been “tall and handsome” with an easy 
and engaging manner, and “a born comedian.” A friend of mine who is the 
son of one of Held's oldest friends used to see a great deal of him. He regarded 
him as a boyhood hero and remembers him as “very witty, urbane, and 
friendly; one of the last men to go on wearing a raccoon coat.” He was pas- 
sionately fond of animals, odd species of which he collected at his farm in 
Westport and later in Belmar, New Jersey, where he moved after serving 
near there in the Signal Corps in World War II. He once was a candidate 
for Congress in Connecticut, managed to run (or sit it out) without making 
a single speech and was, to his evident relief but not surprise, defeated by a 
small margin. He once rode in a rodeo in Oregon in 1922 and was wildly 
applauded more for his nerve than his skill and more for his fame as a car- 
| toonist (which by that time was national) than either. His cowboy experience, 

however, started at a very early age. He was born in Salt Lake City in 1889, 
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and there is a note in one of the scrapbooks which reads: “1895—Played 
‘Indians’ and cowboys with Indian boys, but the Indian boys always wanted 
to be cowboys." 

It was some years later in the teens of this century that Held turned his 
attention to the kinds of cowboys he helped to record for posterity, the 
"drugstore cowboys” and their big-city cousins the "parlor snakes," the 
"slickers," and the "cake eaters" and the female counterparts of these—the 
"flappers" and the "baby vamps." Held sold his first cartoon to a national 
magazine, the old, pre-Luce Life, in 1908 when he was nineteen, though he 
had been doing sports and political cartoons and “anything else" for the Salt 
Lake Tribune from the time he was sixteen. (In the scrapbooks is the follow- 
ing entry: “J. used to claim that he never went beyond the fourth grade in 
school, but I know that he went to Westside H.S. with Harold Ross!. They 
were both on the staff of the school paper. While in High School he started 
doing woodcuts." It is impossible to sort out myth from fact in the scrap- 
books; too many humorous and affectionate imaginations have been at work 
recreating Held's past. But it makes scarcely any difference.) 

Held arrived in New York with the first of his wives, Myrtle, in 1910, and 
like all young men of the day who braved the great city to make their for- 
tunes, he is reported to have had “four dollars in his pocket." He got a job 
in a newspaper art department. Mahonri Young, a distinguished sculptor 
about ten years Held's senior but like him a native of Salt Lake City, arrived 
at about the same time. Young distinguished himself by being one of the 
vigorous young artists who helped to organize the famous Armory Show of 
1913 which set the art world on its ears and frightened (or maddened) the 
established critics of the day half out of their wits. Together with Hal Bur- 
rows (who later became the art director of the movie company, MGM) they 
set up in adjoining studios. 

“John never went to art school," Mrs. Held told me. “His only teacher 
was Mahonri Young, and he taught him drawing not sculpture." 

It took Held quite a long time to develop the style for which he became 
famous—the dashing black-and-white technique with which he turned out 
parlor snakes with patent-leather hair parted in the middle, their trousers 
tight to the knee and billowing out below, flasks protruding from their hip 
pockets and pipes jutting from their jaws. His flappers with their garters 
and "step-ins" fluffy below their short skirts, their cloche hats like inverted 
demi-tasses clamped on their "shingled" heads, waving fifteen-inch cigarette 
holders like magicians’ wands, became not just an ironic comment on “the 
younger generation" but a model of sophistication for them. By the time 
Held got kicked by a horse he had already put his indelible stamp on the 
looks and manners of an era. 
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But what came between his arrival in New York and the time when the 
cartoonists of every college humor magazine in the country were slavishly 
imitating his manner of drawing is not what one would expect. 

In 1916, for example, there appeared in Vanity Fair, which was edited by 
Frank Crownenshield, a series of satiric drawings, several to a page, signed 
“Myrtle Held.” They are rather stiff and stylized pen drawings in a humor 
then considered sophisticated and somewhat in the manner of another Vanity 
Fair artist named Fish. According to Mrs. Held these drawings were almost 
surely not by Myrtle but by John. 

“John was a very poor salesman,” she said, “and evidently Myrtle sold 
his drawings to Vanity Fair with her name on them... with his knowledge 
of course. I've asked a lot of people and nobody remembers that Myrtle 
could draw.” 

In that same year, however, Held did a cover for The Smart Set, a mag- 
azine that was edited by H. L. Mencken and George Jean Nathan, and which 
just below its title carried the legend “A Magazine of Cleverness. One 
Civilized Reader Is Worth a Thousand Boneheads.” Held's cover appeared 
in June of that year, a man in a blazer and white flannels standing next to 
a woman in a wicker chair on the rear deck of a yacht; it was, to put it mildly, 
mild. 

“In the winter of 1919,” a typed note in one of the scrapbooks records, 
“Scott Fitzgerald went to work for the Barron Collier Agency where a light- 
verse writer was needed in the copy department at $90 a month. He wrote 
slogans for street car cards. John drew the cards that Fitzgerald wrote.” 

Held's debt to F. Scott Fitzgerald is difficult to assess, and 1 have not been 
able to discover whether they were good friends or not. But it was Fitzgerald 
in his first novel, This Side of Paradise, published in April 1920 and an 
immediate sensation, who spilled the beans about what his generation was 
up to, and the older generation, brought up in Victorian parlors under the 
eyes of chaperones, was appalled. In a chapter-within-a-chapter Fitzgerald 
exposed “that great current American phenomenon, the ‘petting party’ ” 
and explored the mores of the “Popular Daughter” who “becomes engaged 
every six months between the ages of sixteen and twenty-two." It sounds 
rather more naughty than devastating now but in those days the statement 
that “None of the Victorian mothers . . . had any idea how casually their 
daughters were accustomed to being kissed," was greeted with shocked dis- 
belief. The “belle” of the older generation had, he said, become the “flirt” 
and the “flirt” had become the “baby vamp.” 

These were the mores that Held took such delight in holding up to ridi- 
cule, more humorously than ironically, as a man who obviously was no prig 
would find it incumbent on himself to do. This was the Jazz Age and the 
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age of bathtub gin, roadsters (and rumble seats), 'coon-skin coats, beaded 
evening dresses, flat-chested prom-trotters, the Charleston, rolled stockings, 
and “boop-boop-a-doop.” In some respects it looks open and innocent com- 
pared with our own day. Gangland funerals, Peaches and her "Daddy" 
Browning (the scandal that made the New York Graphic the most sensa- 
tional tabloid of the sensational twenties), speakeasies, flagpole sitters, under- 
graduates who swallowed live goldfish—such matters seem tame compared 
with the sinister machinations of “the Syndicate," the Profumo case, the 
mystic cult of LSD as practiced in Millbrook, New York, and undergraduates 
experimenting with Pot. But these comparisons are superficial, and the 
similarities of the mores of the twenties to our own day are not enough to 
explain the revival of interest in what Frederick Lewis Allen called The 
Decade of Bad Manners. (Someone looking ahead from the twenties to the 
sixties might retort that ours is the Decade of No Manners, and be just as 
wrong as it seems from this distance Mr. Allen was.) 

Held enormously enjoyed the mannerless manners of the twenties, though 
that is not to say that he approved of them. If he had not enjoyed them he 
could not have endowed with such plausible life the young men and 
women he drew, nor could he have dissected their foibles in such a manner 
that he became a hero to those whom he most ridiculed. There is nothing 
bitter about his satire; but there is nothing sentimental about it either. His 
scalpel scarcely ever cuts to the bone, and very frequently his comment is 
submerged under a watery gag, as it was in his famous cover for the old Life 
of a young woman doing the Charleston with a gay chap twice her age. The 
caption is "Teaching Old Dogs New Tricks." To explain why Held should 
have become the visual spokesman of an era requires looking not just at 
his immediate quarry but at the landscape in which it had its habitat. 

“Teenagers” had not yet been identified as a social class (as distinct from 
merely an age group) in the 1920's. They were still referred to as schoolboys 
and schoolgirls, and they were not yet isolated as a fairly cohesive and 
thoroughly exploitable market for manufacturers and publishers as they 
were to become soon after World War II. “The Younger Generation," how- 
ever, which seemed to encompass the ages from about sixteen to thirty, most 
assuredly had been discovered, and as Mark Sullivan in his discussion of 
the twenties in Our Times says, ". . . after the war an emphasis was placed 
on the young, simply because they were young, that had probably never 
been equalled in the history of the world.” Furthermore, he pointed out, 
this was ". .. a period in which, in many respects, youth was the model, age 
the imitator. On the dance floor, in the beauty parlor, on the golf course; 
in clothes, manners, and many points of view, elders strove earnestly to look 
and act like their children, in many cases their grandchildren." 
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The first World War helped to change the rapidity with which children 
were permitted to grow into young adulthood, and it seems that the urge to 
affect the sophisticated attitudes toward sex, amusements, and manners of 
their elders, came to them earlier than it had only a decade before. It was 
the gray area between their innocence and the sophistication they hoped to 
achieve that provided Held with some of the targets of his satire, though 
this is more evident in his short stories, which appeared frequently in 
Harpers Bazaar, Scribner's and other magazines, than in his drawings. In- 
deed the drawings, though they have a youthful quality, make no appreciable 
distinctions between the looks of the seventeen-year-old and the college 
graduate. There is a kind of heartlessness to the pseudosophistication of the 
youngsters Held writes about, a studied carelessness about the feelings of 
others (it cannot be called viciousness) that is far less evident in his drawings. 
Callow is perhaps the best word for his youths and maidens; it is a twenties 
word. 

The teaching of Freud was filtered through the journalistic processes of 
popularization in the twenties and, according to Frederick Lewis Allen, it 
was interpreted thus: “The first requirement of mental health was to have 
an uninhibited sex life. If you would be happy, you must obey your libido.” 
But it was probably the closed automobile that changed sexual activity more 
than Freudian doctrine; it provided an unchaperonable, highly mobile, 
and secret hideaway for the exercise of the libido, a freedom heretofore 
unknown to young couples in love or on the prowl. Edna St. Vincent Millay's 
famous quatrain about her candle which burned at both ends and gave a 
lovely light was a sort of scout's oath for the sophisticated young who be- 
lieved, or said they did, that “I have a right to do anything that doesn't 
harm anyone else.” To the astonishment of their parents, young women 
smoked; they swore, they painted their faces, they drank with men, rolled 
their stockings and flaunted their garters, and they were reluctantly per- 
mitted to get away with it. 

Held, however, did not let them get away with it; at least he did not let 
their posing go unnoticed or uncriticized. His attitude is perhaps best 
summed up in the caption he used on a cartoon of a young man in a raccoon 
coat, his hat pushed back on his head, a vacuous look on his bland face from 
which protrudes a pipe. It reads: “One mother, one father, one tonsil-expert, 
four general practitioners, three trained nurses, five governesses, fifty-six 
ordinary teachers, thirty-two professors, and three athletic trainers com- 
bined their efforts to produce this.” 

It is a temptation to draw analogies between the twenties and the sixties, 
but the similarities are fewer than the differences. The sixties has produced 
a “younger generation” that is as distinct from its parents’ generation as the 
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twenties did. The young of the sixties followed upon the heels of the “Silent 
Generation” (an epithet which, I believe, was first applied to it by Thornton 
Wilder), but its revolt took a quite different form. The twenties revolt was 
social but, at the same time, anti-social; it was against the idealism of the 
save-the-world-for-democracy spirit of World War I; it rallied around the 
debunkers, the sophisticates, the live-it-up-but-alk-it-lown smart set. It 
was primarily a revolt of manners and only secondarily a revolt of morals, 
of externals rather than principles, though a great many critics confused 
morals with manners and made monkeys of themselves. The revolt of the 
sixties, on the other hand, is a revolt in favor of social and personal con- 
science, a turning away from middle-class values as exemplified by the 
demands of the affluent, a desire for commitment to causes, to civil rights, 
or a desire for anti-causes as exemplified by the stance of the beats and the 
hippies whose goal is political and social detachment. It is interesting that 
the satire of Held and his contemporaries was directed primarily against the 
mindless, the “boneheads”; much of today's satire is directed against the 
intellectually pretentious. Contrast, for example, Held and Jules Feiffer. 

During the twenties Held became (for an artist) a very rich man; not only 
were his drawings sought after by all manner of magazine and book pub- 
lishers, but he was doing two syndicated comic strips? for newspapers for 
which he was paid $2,500 a week in those almost income-tax-free days. The 
strip collapsed with the stock market, partly, I have been told, because Held 
stood out for a high price when publishers were feeling the pinch, and 
partly because the mood had changed; the glitter of his collegiate heroine 
of the twenties, “Margie,” became tarnished by economic history, and 
flappers and parlor snakes did not fit the mood of the Depression. 


In the thirties Held turned to sculpture and to woodcuts. The sculpture 
was made primarily for his own pleasure (it was the art in which he most 
wanted to excel), and his small bronzes of animals which combined great 
dexterity and understanding with an affectionate humor commanded a good 
deal of respect from critics. (One of them reviewing a show of Held’s bronzes 
in the New York Sun in March 1939 said: “If John Held doesn't watch out, 
he may turn out to be the Frederick Remmington of this era.”) He also 
turned his hand more and more to humorous woodcuts, many of which 
appeared in the New Yorker. They were for the most part comic evocations 
of the manners and styles of the Gay Nineties, and they appeared about a 
decade before the revival of the gaslight era became a popular pose for night 
clubs and decorators to adopt. The humor of the woodcuts is what might be 
called a hard-edged whimsey, and to me it seems more personal and funnier 
than the gag-lined drawings of flappers. He did a series on the “Frankie and 
Johnny” theme with real bite; it was first published as a book and reprinted 
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entertaining Кіпа оѓ ribaldry than опе usually encounters there. 

When Held arrived in Cambridge, Massachusetts in early 1940 to be 
Harvard's first “artist in residence,” a reporter from the college newspaper 
asked him what he was supposed to do and he replied that they knew as much 
about it as he did. He seems an odd choice to have been the first such artist 
at Harvard, but the University of Georgia was evidently impressed; he spent 
two semesters in the same capacity there. It is not likely that the academic 
community chose him because he had in 1939 designed the sets for one of 
the zaniest musical abominations ever to see Broadway, Hellzapoppin. 

During the Twenties, it is said, Held's “drawings were so valued that 
admirers sent him blank checks with their requests for an original." Thirty 
years later he was unknown to the new younger generation. In an obituary 
in the yearbook of a club to which Held belonged in New York a historian 
who was a friend of his wrote, “John's pictures reflect an entire ста... it 
was not a heppy one, and John knew it... it is doubtful if any document or 
artifact we have so sharply points the mad temper of the time. As with many 
humorists, a shadow of sadness touched him. Sometimes he would appear 
shrouded with gloom, would tell you how obviously the world was on the 
chutes, but then, if you agreed with him, he would abruptly reverse himself 
and become a champion of silver linings." 

His drawings are self-contradictory too, especially his most famous ones 
in which the criticism of manners and morals is overlaid with a kind of 
dashing facility. The fact of the matter seems to be that Held was too good 
a humorist to be a satirist. There was not enough acid in his blood to make 
him bitter. No matter how he frowned with one part of his face he was unable 
to conceal that he was smiling indulgently with some other part of it. 


The founder and for many years the editor of The New Yorker. 
"Merely Margie, an Awfully Sweet Girl" and “Rah, Rah, Rosalie;” both syndicated by King 
Features. 


Copyright © 1967 by Harper's Magazine Inc. Reprinted from the November, 1967 issue of Harper's Magazine by permission. 
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Jonn HELD, JR. was born and 
blessed a mormon in Salt Lake 
City on January 10, 1889. He 
came from a background over- 
flowing with talent and energy. 
His father, a skilled penman at 
the age of nine, had been adopted 
by Dr. Park, Brigham Young's 
educator, who brought him over from Switzerland with the idea of training 
him to be the future art teacher at the University of Deseret (now Utah). 
John, Sr. disliked the idea of becoming a teacher, so, when he was nineteen, 
he left Dr. Park for his own independent career. He made copper-plate 
engravings, illustrated an edition of the “Book of Mormon" and manu- 
factured fountain pens in his own pen and stationery shop. As a sideline 
he formed Held's Band, a company of fifty musicians (he himself was an 
accomplished cornetist) that played every Saturday night in Salt Lake City's 
Liberty Park. This famous band, organized the year John Held, Jr. was 
born, played regularly during the next fifty years for bicycle races, parades, 
visiting notables and every important occasion in the vicinity. 

Young John's mother, Annie Evans Held, acted in the Salt Lake Theater, 
where her father was the stage carpenter. Grandfather Evans, a tall, striking, 
very gentle man, came to Salt Lake City from England. He crossed the 
Plains three years after Brigham Young, pushing his belongings in a cart 
as part of a brigade that walked from the railhead at Omaha to Salt Lake 
City. 

John Held, Jr.’s boyhood was spent drawing in a studio above his father's 
shop, making sketches and paintings in the theater where his mother was 
performing, learning all the instruments in Held's Band and playing Cow- 
boys and Indians with real Indians. At the age of nine he earned $9 with the 
first woodcut he ever made. Working for his father, he drew cartoons on 
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the place cards that were sold in the shop. This experience, and the oppor- 
tunity of learning about engraving and printing from his father, were to 
prove invaluable in the busy, productive days ahead. While still in high 
school he contributed cartoons to the Salt Lake City Tribune. Harold Ross, 
later the editor of The New Yorker, was one of the schoolmates who worked 
with him on the school paper. Mahonri Young, Brigham Young's grandson, 
gave John the only art lessons he ever had and inspired his love for sculpture, 
a lifelong passion. 


COCKROACH GLADES 


IN 1910 JoHN came to New York to make his fortune in commercial art. 
He had no trouble finding a job. Starting with drawings for streetcar posters, 
he graduated to the advertising department of Wanamaker's. Extremely 
restless, he worked late at night experimenting with a variety of styles. It 
was during this period that he began making linoleum cuts. They were in- 
spired by the style and content of early English chapbooks (popular books 
that were hawked by “chapmen” about the countryside of England), nine- 
teenth-century American woodcuts, theater posters for melodramas, as well 
as broadside ballads and early folk songs. No matter how grim the subject 
matter, John Held, Jr. always managed a wry, sardonic twist in these prints 
as an expression of his own unique personality. During a period of struggle, 
about 1916 he was one of seven men living in “Cockroach Glades," as they 
affectionately called their three rooms in a West 37th Street rooming house. 
John was the only one working steadily, and according to Marc Connelly 
(one of the seven), “John Held frequently eased the vacuum in their stom- 
achs by what he got from seed catalogues that he drew by the light of a single 
gas lamp." 


THE ROARING TWENTIES 


THE Моор oF THE TWENTIES—the flat-chested flapper and her bell-bottomed 
boy friend with the raccoon coat—is remembered today largely because of 
John Held, Jr.’s cartoons. As F. Scott Fitzgerald’s novels became the personi- 
fication of the Jazz Age, so John Held’s flapper became the visual symbol. 
Beginning as a cartoon of a chubby, one-eyed cutie on the pages of Judge 
in 1920, she became a slim, long-legged vamp in College Humor in 1927. 
The popularity of Held's flapper was immense. She appeared in Life, Judge, 
Colliers, College Humor and a newspaper comic strip called “Margy.” In 
1925 The New Yorker wanted to use John's work, but Harold Ross thought 
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his flappers were too common. He asked John, “How about those woodcuts 
you used to do in high school?” John showed him the linoleum cuts he had 
been experimenting with. Ross liked them. So began a memorable series in 
The New Yorker. 

When money started to roll in, John bought the old Grindstone Forge 
ten miles north of Weston, Connecticut, which was quickly populated with 
goats, dogs, ducks and a Chinese cook named Chung Wi. Before long the 
farm became too crowded; anyway, more space was needed to raise horses. 
In 1924 he bought 163 acres nearer Westport, where he kept a crew of 
workmen around the clock renovating the house, digging ponds, building 
stone walls and planting trees. The new farm added geese, pigs, purebred 
dogs and horses, servants, a golf pro and a team of mules named “Abercrom- 
bie and Fitch.” By the end of the twenties most popular magazines in the 
country were printing Held drawings. John was killing himself with work 
to keep everything going. It had to stop somewhere—and it did. The end of 
the era brought the stock market crash, the return of long skirts and the 
demise of the flapper. Not only that but the Swedish “Match King” Ivar 
Kreuger had swindled away John's savings along with the savings of countless 
others. 


Grim YOUTH 


For JoHN HELD the days of lucrative flapper drawings were gone, so he 
turned to other facets of his personality —writing and sculpture. At the 
beginning of the new decade the following appeared in Vanity Fair: “As 
a caricaturist John Held, Jr. had a potent hand in inventing the modern 
flapper. This year, as an author, he has taken the whole thin and brittle crew 
of his long-legged gals and yearning youths and put them into a book called 
Grim Youth, where they continue to caper . . . through text so . . . entirely 
accurate that it has established him as among the most pungent and observing 
of writers about modern youth. . . . Mr. Held now presents himself as a 
sculptor of distinctive talent. But his versatility does not stop even there, for 
he is an expert horseman and breeder of horses; ran a forge on his farm in 
Westport, Connecticut, to make designs in wrought iron; and is an unrivaled 
tap dancer, a singer of cowboy laments and a gentleman farmer." 

In the next few years he turned out ten books on modern youth and 
returned seriously to his first and great love, sculpture of horses. Many of 
these were modeled while he was artist-in-residence at Harvard and the 
University of Georgia. He also traveled as master of ceremonies for a net- 
work radio show broadcast from the country's leading colleges. 
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OLD SCHUYLER FARM 


During WoRLD War II he worked as an artist for the Army Signal Corps, in 
Belmar, New Jersey. He bought “Old Schuyler Farm” nearby, where he 
farmed and raised animals, worked on sculpture and ceramics, wrote and 
illustrated animal stories for Woman's Day and cut an occasional linoleum 
block. John Held quietly lived the rest of his life on the farm, never craving 
the hectic days of his past. He died on March 2, 1958, but the wit, style and 
personality of his cartoons, sculpture and prints live on. 


Mns. JOHN HELD, Jr. 
MR. Irving GEIS 
Copyright, 1964 

John Held, Jr. Prints 


102. “THEY WENT THAT-A-WAY,” 


21. THE YELL 


JOHN HELD, JR. 


“I didn’t do my best work till I got kicked in the head by a horse.” 


January 10, 1889 = 


1898 m 
1904 n 
1905 = 
Early 1900's = 


1910 = 


1912 в 
1914 и 
1915/16 = 


Early 1917 = 


1918 а 


1919 = 


1925 m 
By 1927 и 


Early " 
depression years 


1931 а 
1932 в 


1937 u 


Born in Salt Lake City, the son of Ann Evans Held and John 
Held, Sr. 

Sold his first art for $9.00. 

Sold his first cartoon to Life magazine. 

Was sports cartoonist for the Salt Lake City Tribune. 

First and only art training with Mahonri Young, well-known 
sculptor and grandson of Brigham Young. 

Married Myrtle Jennings, Society Editor for the Salt Lake City 
Tribune. 

Went to New York and worked for Colliers agency. 

Began linocuts. 

Drawings began appearing in Vanity Fair, all signed "Myrtle 
Held." Style stiff. 


Drawings appeared signed by him. Toured Central America 
in dual role of artist/intelligence officer. 


Married Ada "Johnny" Johnson after divorce. Style changed 
to roundheaded, big footed, one-eyed girl who later evolved 
into the famous “flapper” of the 20's. 


Purchased first Grindstone Hill Farm, Westport-Weston. Art 
appeared regularly in the New York Times Sunday Magazine. 


Accident with horse. 


He was featured in Life, Judge, Smart Set, Vanity Fair, The 
New Yorker and had own syndicated cartoon strips, Margie 
and Ra Ra Roselie. He had run for Congress and lost (he 
never made a speech or left his home), adopted three children, 
and was fantastically successful, often naming his own price. 


Lost his money in the Ivar Kreuger, Swedish Match King, 
swindle. 

He wrote and illustrated many books, the most notable being 
Flesh Is Weak in 1981. 

Has a nervous breakdown and is divorced in Mexico. 

Marries "Miss New Orleans" and has a daughter. This mar- 
riage was short-lived. 

Produced Tops Variety Show—promoting collegiate talent. 
Did the sets for the comedy hit, “Hellzapoppin.” 


1939 m Seriously turned to sculpture and had a successful one-man 
show of bronze horses at the Bland Gallery. 

1940 m Artist-in-residence at Harvard University and later that same 
year at the University of Georgia. 

1942 = Married Margaret Janes. 
During W.W. II Held and his wife worked, as civilians, for the 
Signal Corps painting pictures of radar apparatus which was 
at that time in the process of design. 

1943 m Purchased Schuyler Farm and worked on a free lance basis for 
Woman's Day Magazine, illustrating children's stories and 
animal cartoons. 


1950's m Re-discovery of John Held, Jr. First issue of Playboy carried 
a reprint of his linocuts for “Frankie and Johnny.” 


1958 = John-Held, Jr. died on March 2, having lived a vigorous, pro- 
ductive life. 
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41. THE TRANSATLANTIC FLIGHT 


JOHN HELD JR., CATALOGUE LIST 


oan c Ct om фо 


11. 


12. 


Unless otherwise noted, all art in this exhibition 


was lent by a private collector in New York City. 


. BACK SCRATCHING AT THE ALGONQUIN, block print, 20" x 16" 
. TEACHING OLD “DOGS” NEW TRICKS, watercolor, 12%” x 16" 


Loaned by: Coffee House Club, New York, New York 


. REMORSE, pen and ink drawing, 358” x 5" 

. A MYTH?, watercolor, 5147 x 61⁄4” 

. A WICKED SAXOPHONE, pen and ink drawing, 712" x 978” 
. THE LAUNDRY, pen and ink drawing, 14” x 11” 

. SUN, pen and ink drawing, 10" x 14%” 

. SPOTS, pen and ink drawing, 10" x 1415" 


Loaned by: Mrs. Lee Townsend, Milford, New Jersey 


. "I KNOW A DUCK OF A SPEAKEASY ON EAST THIRD STREET," pen and 


ink drawing, 81⁄2” x 1112” 


. “І THOUGHT IT WOULD BE DIFFERENT AT THE LAKE," pen and ink 


drawing, 71⁄2” x 11%” 
Loaned by: Miss Thelma Ritter, New York, New York 
THE PARTY, pen and ink drawing, 15" x 10” 
Loaned by: Mr. Theodore Cart, Pennington, New Jersey 
HE TOLD HER HE'D BE WEARING A COONSKIN COAT, pen and ink 
drawing, 18" x 1434” 
Loaned by: Mr. and Mrs. Kent R. Costikyan, Jr. 


. THE MATCH, pen and ink drawing, 15⁄2” x 11%” 


Loaned by: Mrs. Robert Blum, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 


- THE AMERICAN GIRL, pen and ink drawing, 10" x 10" 
. "IN THE GAME OF TENNIS ...," pen and ink drawing, 9%” х 10" 


Loaned by: Mrs. Nicholas Muray, New York, New York 


. "OUT OF MY WAY,” watercolor, 7" x 9" 

. MAKING THE SCENE, watercolor, 10" x 12%” 

- MY HERO, pen and ink drawing, 91⁄4” x 11%” 

- A VISION IN AN ORGANDY FROCK, pen and ink drawing, 1024 " x 1424 " 

. "LOOK AT THIS FOR A PIECE OF WORK," pen and ink drawing, 14%” x 


1034 " 


. THE YELL, pen and ink drawing, 91⁄4” x 1212” 
. A SHIEK IN WOLF'S CLOTHING, pen and ink drawing, 1324" x 91⁄4” 
. "TVE GOT TO GO BACK NOW, AND SEE A MAN ABOUT A BUICK," 


pen and ink drawing, 1315” x 10%” 


50. AL AND BEULAH 


. RELUCTANT INTRODUCTION, pen and ink drawing, 81⁄2” x 11%” 
. A CLASSICAL INTERLUDE COME TO LIFE, pen and ink drawing, 10%” x 


1458” 


. “ГМ VERY FOND OF THE GOTHIC BECAUSE OF THE LOVELY PLACES 


TO ROOST,” pen and ink drawing, 924" x 157 


. "SO! WHO LIKES BIG CARS?,” pen and ink drawing, 10" x 14” 

. LIFE GUARD, pen and ink drawing, 9%” x 14" 

. THE DRUMMER, pen and ink drawing, 924" x 13%” 

. "ARE YOU A VIRGIN?' HE ASKED COLDLY, pen and ink drawing, 1024" x 


14” 


. DECISIONS-DECISIONS, pen and ink drawing, 10” x 10” 

. THE END, pen and ink drawing, 10” x 10” 

. THE “BOB,” pen and ink drawing, 1478” x 9%” 

. THE ONE WHO TAKES HOURS TO TRAMP DOWN ON WORM CASTS, 


watercolor, 13" x 18%” 


. “THE BREAKING OF THE GARTER SPOILS A PAR 3,” watercolor, 14" x 18" 
. THE CHEAT, watercolor, 1234 " x 1814” 

. CITY SCAPE, watercolor, 11” x 15” 

. PARACHUTE JUMP, pen and ink drawing, 15” x 11” 

. THE SPIRIT OF ST. LOUIS, pen and ink drawing, 14” x 19” 

24... NOT A DROP CAN WE DRINK,” pen and ink drawing, 15" x 10%” 

. THE TRANSATLANTIC FLIGHT, pen and ink drawing, 15" x 1024" 

. “YOU'VE OPENED UP A BIT OF AMERICA I WASN'T FAMILIAR WITH," 


pen and ink drawing, 1024" x 1412” 


. THE SUMMER BREEZE, pen and ink drawing, 15" x 11" 

. THE RELUCTANT PARTNER, pen and ink drawing, 1024 " x 15" 

. TEARS, pen and ink drawing, 7" x 10” 

. "DON'T EVEN BREATHE," pen and ink drawing, 15" x 10" 

. "AND NOW THERE ARE FOUR,” pen and ink drawing, 15" x 11” 

. "YEAH, IT'S COOLER HERE," SHE ANSWERED AS SHE CROSSED HER 


LEGS, pen and ink drawing, 11" x 15" 


. “O.K, MEET ME AT THE CORNER,” pen and ink drawing, 1024 " x 15" 

. AL AND BEULAH, pen and ink drawing, 11" x 15" 

- THE PAUSE, pen and ink drawing, 11" x 14" 

. "NOW WHAT ON EARTH CAN WE USE FOR BAIT?,” pen and ink drawing, 


Il x 152 


. “BUT, MADAM, IT'S THE LATEST ...,” pen and ink drawing, 15" x 10%” 
. "DON'T EVER LET МЕ GO,” pen and ink drawing, 9" x 11” 
- “OH! DARLING, IT'S BEEN SO NICE,” pen and ink drawing, 15” x 9%” 


ғ. 


. "I FIGURED A LITTLE WRESTLING WAS THE LEAST I COULD DO FOR 


HER,” pen and ink drawing, 10%” x 1424" 


. “FIVE MINUTES MORE,” pen and ink drawing, 11” x 15” 
. THE BUNNIES AT LUNCH, pen and ink drawing, 11" x 1424" 
. "YOU CAN TALK SOFTLY; YOUR MOTHER WILL THINK I'M MAKING 


LOVE TO YOU,” pen and ink drawing, 11" x 15" 


. DEJECTED LOVER, pen and ink drawing, 1024" x 14%” 

- TAXI!, pen and ink drawing, 9" x 12" 

. OLD KING COLE ..., pen and ink drawing, 11" x 15” 

. "JEESE," HE SAID, "IT'S YOUSE,” pen and ink drawing, 1076" x 15" 

. "DID YOU HAVE TO... ?," pen and ink drawing, 11” x 15" 

. "MR. HARKNESS TALKING," pen and ink drawing, 15" x 11” 

. "TAKE A LETTER MISS ...," pen and ink drawing, 15" x 10%” 

. “NEXT,” pen and ink drawing, 15" x 11” 

. "LAST ONE IN... ,” watercolor, 12" x 1812” 

. CROQUET GAME, watercolor, 9%” x 1298” 

. NEW YORK--1934, watercolor, 14" x 20" 

. NEW УОЕК- 1931, watercolor, 12" x 16" 

. A VISION IN AN ORGANDY FROCK, pen and ink drawing, 11" x 15" 
. CITY SCAPE, watercolor, 14" x 20" 

. JOHN HELD, JR., pen and ink drawing by John Held, Jr., and Hirschfeld, 15” 


x 15” 


. HARBOR, block print (colored), 1512” x 19" 
. THE HUNT, watercolor, 1412" x 20” 

. THE BIG CATCH, watercolor, 834 " x 1454” 
- THE HOUNDS, watercolor, 15" x 1812” 

. THE SPORTSMAN, watercolor, 1112" x 14" 
80. 
. THE RAINBOW, watercolor, 1344” x 18" 

. THE PAY OFF, watercolor, 1212" x 15" 

. GOLDENROD—HAYFEVER, HELP!, watercolor, 12" x 181” 
г GOOD-BY SUMMER, watercolor, 1412" x 1714” 

г CUPID, watercolor, 914" x 12" 

. "GOOD MORNING,” watercolor, 9147” x 1056” 

. THE WITCHING HOUR, watercolor, 81⁄2” x 1114” 

. THE LOVING WIFE, watercolor, 912" x 13" 

. “MERRY CHRISTMAS,” watercolor, 11" x 1212" 

. WHERE THE BLUE BEGINS, watercolor, 1112" x 15" 


EARLY TO BED ..., watercolor, 1112” x 13%” 


125. THE VOYAGE 


іш 


124. DANSEL IN DISTRESS 


91. THE TRAIN, pen and ink drawing, 15" x 1034” 
92. GOLF WITH MARGY-series of pen and ink drawings, 23” x 20% = 
93. IN LOVE WITH МАКСҰ--вегіев of pen and ink drawings, £8" x 2044 * 
94. THE MAP OF SPRING, pen and ink drawing, 13” x 164” 
95. ENTRANCE EXAMINATIONS, watercolor, 1444” x 18” 
96. THE THINKER, watercolor, 14%” x 17⁄4” 
97. SITTING PRETTY, watercolor, 14" x 18%” 
98. THE GIRL WHO GAVE HIM THE COLD SHOULDER, watercolor, 14% x 
1815" 
99. THE FADED BLOND, watercolor, 14" x 1814” 
100. A MAP OF SARATOGA SPRINGS, pen and ink drawing. 16“ x 227 
101. THE DIVE, pen and ink drawing, 14%” x 21%” 
102. “THEY WENT THAT-A-WAY;," watercolor, 15⁄4” x 20” 
108. THE GREAT YACHTING MAP, pen and ink drawing. 2414 * x 16%” 
104. CLEAN NUMBER, watercolor, 15" x 20" 
105. А MAP ABOUT TROUT FISHING, pen and ink drawing, 13⁄4” x 187 
106. WISHING, watercolor, 15" x 20" 
107. THE LAUGHING STOCK, watercolor, 1414" x 18” 
108. A VACANT LOT. watercolor, 13%” x 18%” 
109. MAP OF AMERICANA, pen and ink drawing. 20" x 144” 
110. THE SPORTSMAN'S MAP OF FLORIDA, pen and ink drawing. 144” x 207 
111. A SWELL MAP OF NEW YORK, pen and ink drawing. 15" x 20” 
112. THE LAST PRIZE OF SUMMER. watercolor, 15" x 20” 
113. "OUT'—OUT!," pen and ink drawing, 15" x 20" | 
114. THE GIRL WHO COULDN'T MAKE UP HER MIND. watercolor, 1913” x 
1634 " 
115. SKYSCRAPER—NEW YORK, watercolor, 14” x 20” 
116. THE TATTOOED MAN GOES COLLEGIATE!, watercolor, 14% x 187 
117. HARVARD-YALE, watercolor, 1434 " x 20” 
118. SHE MISSED THE BOAT, watercolor, 15" x 20” 
119. THE ARGUMENT. watercolor, 13" x 18%” 
120. BURLESQUE, watercolor, 15" x 18%” 
121. THE BUS CONDUCTOR'S HOLIDAY, watercolor, 1434" x І 
122. GUARANTEED TO MAKE NO SENSE. watercolor, 13” x 17% 


R14” 


123. HIS MAP, watercolor, 14” x 18%” 
124. DAMSEL IN DISTRESS. watercolor, 13 
125. THE VOYAGE, watercolor, 91⁄4” x 12” 


14" x 1813” 
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